Chapter 1 Introduction 



Id Organization of the Book 

This book is intended to provide a characterisation of the sound system of the Nootka 
language, specifically the Tsishaath variety as spoken in the vicinity of Port Albemi, British 
Columbia, Canada. As such, it constitutes the first book to attempt a full description of the 
phonetic and phonological systems of any member of this family of languages. 

Every effort has been made to provide sufficient data to allow the reader to appreciate the 
structures under investigation and to permit alternative possible interpretations of the facts, so 
that one can evaluate the system for oneself. There will no doubt be lacunae, as might be ex- 
pected in initial grammatical descriptions of previously scantily described languages. 

The bulk of the research presented here is based on the fieldnotes of Edward Sapir, gather- 
ed over a period of several years from the Tsishaath people of Port Albemi (1910-1914) and 
the subsequent materials sent to him by several of his native speaker consultants over the 
period from 1914-1924. This material represents a rather thorough presentation of the culture 
and language of the West Coast people around the turn of the century, when the culture and 
language was still little influenced by the Europeans. For further information on these 
materials, the reader is referred to Appendix II. 

There are a number of issues relating to phonological theory for which this study provides 
an introduction and data for theoretical analyses, although we will not attempt such theoretical 
analyses here except in the broadest and most general sense. 



1.2 Previous Literature 

There has been little work published previously on Nootkanl phonetics or phonology, but 
there are some notable works which should be mentioned. A manuscript containing discuss- 
ion of the subject was written by Morris Swadesh in 1937 and there have been several later 
papers delving into certain aspects of the subject, including: Hofmann (1984), Jacobsen 
(1969, 1994), Jenkins (1981), Mattingly (1960), Paik (1968), Rose (1979), and Stonham 



•Nootkan', synonymous with 'Southern Wakashan*, will be used in this book to refer to all 
varieties, including the Southern varieties, Ditidaht and Makah. *Nootka* is used to refer only to 
the Northern and Central varieties. 
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(1990, 1994). Sapir*s discussion of 'Abnormal speech types* is presented, in part, in Ch. 9 
with regard to the light that it may shed on the phonological system of Tsishaath. Roberts & 
Swadesh (1955)*s work on Nootka music is also presented briefly in Ch. 9. 



1.3 The Nootkan People 



The Nootka, or Nu:6a:Auiath, are a maritime people, living on the western coast of 
Vancouver Island in the area described as the Pacific Northwest of North America. These 
people have probably always been seafarers and still today many make their livelihood from 
the sea. They are famous for their skill at whaling, performed traditionally from small whaling 
canoes that they carved from a single log. 

Ethnographic accounts of the people include those of Drucker (1951)^ Golla (1987), 
Renker (1988), and Sapir & Swadesh (1939, 1955). 

According to the most recent edition of the Ethnologue (Grimes 1996), there are approxi- 
mately 600 mainly elderly speakers of varieties of Nootka spread along the west coast of Van- 
couver Island. 



L4 Nootkan 

Nootka is a member, along with Ditidaht (also known as Nittnaht) and Makah, of the 
Southern Wakashan branch of the Wakashan family, the Northern branch represented by 
Kwak'wala (also known as Kwakiutl), a language made famous by Franz Boas, Heiltsuk, 
Haisia, and Oowekeno, spoken on the corresponding areas of the mainland. The relationships 
within the Southern branch are quite clear, but there has yet to be any conclusive comparative 
work done between the branches. For further details of the relationships, Jacobsen (1979) is a 
good starting point. 

Southern Wakashan may be further subdivided into several branches. Southern Nootkan 
includes Ditidaht, spoken along the southwestern coast of Vancouver Island, and Makah, spo- 
ken on the northwestern tip of Washington State, in the area known as Cape Flattery and envi- 
rons. Central and Northern Nootkan, found further up the coast of Vancouver Island, are often 
both described simply as Nootka, although there are distinct varietal differences. 



lA. 1 Southern Nootkan 
L4.L1 Ditidaht 

There are certain dialectal variations found in Ditidaht, spoken by approximately 30 elder- 
ly individuals in the area from Clo-oose and Jordan River in the north to Pachena Point, and 
on the tidal Nitinat Lake, according to the Ethnologue (Grimes 1996). 

Ditidaht shows clear differences from other varieties of Nootkan in many areas of the 
grammar. For descriptions of various aspects of Ditidaht grammar, see Haas (1969, 1972), 
Haas-Swadesh & Swadesh (1932), Hess & Thomas (1983), Klokeid (1981) and Stonham 
(1985, 1990). 

Phonologically, the most distinctive difference from the more northerly varieties of 
Nootkan is the use of [b] and [d] rather than Northern/Central Nootkan [m] and [n] in most 
cases, although the latter do occasionally arise in this variety. 



DtHdaht 


Tsishaath 




ba?as 


ma?as 


'tribe' 


diti:datx 


niti:natti 


*Ditidaht tribe' 



In addition, [1] is found in a number of words containing [n] in Nootka and [x] is much 
more common than the pharyngeal fricative^ [h], which is rarely encountered in Ditidaht. 

1.4.1.2 Makah 

Makah, also known as q^idiSdiTatl), is spoken by about 120 middle-aged to elderly speak- 
ers^ on the tip of the Olympic Peninsula in Northwestern Washington State. Like Ditidaht, it 
possesses [b], [d], [1] and [xJ. In addition, unlike either Ditidaht or the other main branches of 
Nootkan, it possesses glottalised uvulars [4] and [if]. Examples may be found occasionally in 
Nootka borrowings such as the following: 



2 Cf. Grimes (1996). 
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4a:na:Xa 'wolf 

^alisic *man's name' 

For more information on all aspects of Makah granunar, the reader is referred to the work 
of William H, Jacobsen including, inter alia, Jacobsen (1969, 1971, 1980, 1986, 1994). 

1A.2 Northern Nootkan 

The Northern varieties of Nootka consist of those languages spoken in the region from 
Ucluelet Arm on the central coastline of Vancouver Island continuing north to Cape Cook 
near the northern tip of the island. 

Northern Nootkan consists of the following groups: 

Tribe Name Location 

Chiclesit Cape Cook to Kyuquot Sound 

Kyuquot Kyuquot Sound 

Ehetisat/Nuchatlet Queen's Cove 

Mowachath Nootka Sound 

Muchalath Muchalat Arm 

For more discussion of the grammar and phonology of one variety of Northern Nootkan, 
Kyuquot, consult Rose (1981). 

1.4.3 Central Nootkan 

These varieties, spoken between the other two branches, i.e. from the Ditidaht lands in the 
south to the Ucluelet group in the north, are perhaps the best studied of all of the branches. 
Specifically, Tsishaath as spoken in Port Albemi, British Columbia, will be the subject of this 
volume. Tsishaath is probably the most widely studied variety of Nootkan in general and pro- 
vides more data on this member of the family than studies of all of the other varieties 
combined. 

Other related varieties spoken in this region include: 

Tribe Name Location 

Hesquiath Hesquiat Harbour 

Ahousaht Ahousaht 

Clayoquot Clayoquot Sound 

Ucluelet ^ 

Uchucklesit > Barkley Sound 

Ohiath J 

Hupachasath Sproat Lake 

For description of aspects of the grammar of these varieties, the reader is referred to the 
various works of Sapir, Swadesh, Jacobsen, and Stonham cited in the references. 
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1.5 Wakashan 

Wakashan is the name given by Powell (1891) to the family of languages first grouped 
together by Boas (Embleton 1991) which include Nootkan, perhaps better described as South- 
ern Wakashan. and the group of languages spoken on the Northeastern portion of Vancouver 
Island and corresponding areas of the mainland of British Columbia, labeled as Northern 
Wakashan. All of these languages share many striking characteristics, but little has been done 
to demonstrate the relationships between the Northern and Southern branches. 

Wakashan Linguistic Relationships 
Wakashan 




Haisla Heiltsuk Oowikeno Kwak'wala Nootka Ditidaht Makah 



1.6 Mosan 

A proposal made early on in this century places the Wakashan family within the greater 
Mosan macro-family, along with Chimakuan and Salishan. There have been several papers 
dealing with this proposal but there has yet to be a definitive exposition of the relationships. 
(cf.Swadeshl953a,b) 



Mosan Linguistic Relationships 

Mosan 




Wakashan 



Northern Southern Quileute fChemakum 



Bella Coola Coast Salish Interior Satish 
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IJ Language Status 



Nootkan is presently spoken by fewer than 600 mainly elderly individuals scattered along 
the west coast of Vancouver Island (Grimes 1996). Virtually all are fluent in English, many 
speak it as their dominant language. 

The best records of the language in a more viable state come from the fieldnotes of 
Edward Sapir, gathered in 1911-1914 at Port Albemi, British Columbia. This material 
represents the largest and most detailed presentation of the language at a point where it was 
spoken by numerous monolinguals and it is this variety of the language that will be presented 
in this work. 



1.8 Transcription System 



A word should be mentioned regarding the transcription system employed here, which is a 
somewhat modified version of the IPA. The basic modifications employed her« concern the 
treatment of the palatal glide, which will be represented here by [y] (and its laryngealised 
variant [j]) and the affricates, which will be represented by single symbols in keeping with 
their distinct nature. Thus, 



[PA 


_^ This 
Book 


ts 


c 


ts' 


d 


J 
tj 

tl 


S 

e 

t 

X 


ti* 


X 


?^ 


? 


h 


b^ 



Symbols familiar from traditional generative phonology will also be employed* including 
the following: 



+ 


morphophonemic boundary 


# 


word boundary 


$ 


syllable boundary 


X? 


X ranges from I to 3 instances 



This symbol is employed because of its greater ease of recognition. 
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In addition to these changes, we will employ occasional, non-standard symbols which 
have come to be used as standard in the field of Wakashan studies. Such symbols will be 
explained as they are encountered. 

Idiosyncratic Symbols 

C^ echo vowel 

V' variable-length vowel 

-' glottahsing suffix 

leniting suffix 

In subsequent chapters, phonological rules will be written in a modified SPE-type fashion 
in order to provide more explicit descriptions of the processes. This should not be construed 
as a commitment to this model but rather as a useful expository device. Where examples 
assume a rule that has not yet been encountered, as may necessarily occur in the description of 
a complex system such as this one, cross-references to chapter, section, etc. inside square 
brackets, e.g. [8.2.3], meaning 'chapter 8, section 2, subsection 3,* will be provided for the 
reader. 

In glossing morphemes, infiectional and aspectual morphemes appear in capital letters, 
typically abbreviated as: MOM 'momentaneous aspect' or PAST *past tense'. Derivational 
morphemes appear as glosses, surrounded by single quotes, thus (juf 'throw liquid'. 

A possible source of confusion in looking at the examples is the possibility of root and 
affix allomorphy which occurs quite commonly in Tsishaath, and Nootkan more generally. 
These languages are highly polysynthetic and there are many opportunities for allomorphy to 
arise. In this book the most basic allomorph of a morpheme has been chosen for the 
morphemic breakdown, except in those cases where it would cause some confusion. In such 
cases, the allomorph closest to the surface form is used. 



1.9 Coverage 



It is intended that this book will be useful to several groups of individuals interested in 
this area of linguistics, specifically: (i) typologists, interested in the fuller description of the 
sound system of a Wakashan language; (ii) phonologists, seeking data and phenomena for 
evaluating their theories of phonology; and (iii) students of phonology interested in learning 
about the progression from raw data to the phonological analysis of a language's sound 
system. 

An attempt has been made not to espouse any particular theoretical framework here for 
several reasons: firstly, frameworks can often become straitjackets to our perceptions of the 
data and it seems preferable to provide sufficient material to allow others the option of 
formalising it; and secondly, in order to allow students of a variety of theoretical backgrounds 
and at various levels of acquaintance with the theories to appreciate the task of analysing data. 

Nevertheless, some use of theoretical machinery has been made since it is virtually 
impossible to present linguistic material without any presuppositions about the nature of the 
data. For instance, distinctive features are employed in various places throughout the book 
along with phonological rules; moras are employed in the chapter on the syllable (Ch. 5); and 
phrase strucmre trees are used to represent the position of clitics in Ch. 8. 

Hopefully, the data will be sufficient for the reader to evaluate the phenomena but, should 
this prove not to be the case, there is a wealth of additional material available in Sapir's field- 
notes (Sapir ms.), ready for the enterprising linguist to investigate in order to clarify whatever 
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issues might arise. Further details of this material are provided in Appendix IL Appendix I 
provides examples of phonetic and phonemic analysis of a text of Tsishaath Nootka and 
Appendix HI provides a list of phonological rules encountered in the book with references to 
their first occurrence. 
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